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STTEtcT SITO STCTfasftVTrU 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



AT THE FEET OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

RECORDED BY SWAMI ARUPANANDA 
Translated by Srimati Leela Mazumdar 



14th March 1913, Jayrambati 

Dr. Lalit Babu of Shyambazar and Pra- 
bodh Babu had arrived. They came at about 
four in the afternoon to pay their respects to 
the Mother, and talked with her. . . . Speaking 
of the rules about taking food, the Mother said : 
‘ . . . Whatever you eat, you must first dedicate 
to God; you should not take any other kind 
of food. The quality of your blood depends 
on the quality of the food you take. If you 
take consecrated food, your blood and your 
mind will be purified; you will find strength. 
If your mind is pure, your faith and love will 
be pure/ . . . 

Prabodh Babu asked, ‘Mother, the Master 
loved renunciation, but where is our spirit of 
renunciation?* 

The Mother replied: ‘It will grow by de- 

grees. A little in this life, more in the next. 



The shell alone changes, the soul remains the 
same. . He (the Master) used to say, “If 
I wished, I could cover with gold the whole 
of Kamarpukur, only by asking Shejobabu 
(Mathuranath Biswas) to do so. But what is 
the use? Such things are ephemeral**. 

‘Of some people, he would say that this was 
their final incarnation. He used to say, “See 
now, he has no desire for anything. This is 
his last life”.’ 

They bowed at her feet and took their leave. 

At dusk, we sat on the verandah of the 
Mother’s house, talking. . . . 

I said: ‘Some people once said to Swami 
Vivekananda, “What right has a Sudra (a non- 
Brahmin) to take the sanny asm’s vows?” . . . 
Swamiji replied, “A Kayastha is a Ksatriya by 
caste, and has the right to take the vows*’/ 

Later, the Mother said: ‘I do not under- 
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stand anything, but this I know. Naren came 
down from among the seven rsis (seers), and 
the Master’s disciples are sannyasins who have 
gained knowledge. A man of knowledge can 
become a sannyasin. Take Gourdasi for in- 
stance; women may not become sannyasinis. 
But is she a woman? She is like a man. How 
many men are there like her? See how she 
has arranged for the school, the carriage, the 
horses. The Master used to say, “If a woman 
becomes a sannyasini , she no longer remains 
a woman”. She becomes a man. To Gour- 
dasi, he would say, “I shall pour the water, 
you knead the clay”.’ 

28th March 1913 , Jayrambati 

... We were at the midday meal. The 
Mother’s crazy sister-in-law had set a place for 
a child on her own verandah. Every time she 
filled a glass of water for him, a cat came and 
drank from it. She became furious, and cried 
out that she would kill the wretched cat! The 
Mother was nearby, and she said, ‘No, no, do 
not hinder a thirsty creature. Besides, he has 
already touched the water’. 

The crazy aunt shouted : ‘Do not waste 

your pity over a cat. How much pity have 
you for human beings? Why don’t you have 
pity on men?’ 

The Mother became serious and said: ‘The 
person I do not pity is miserable indeed! I do 
not know on whom I have no pity, even to the 
meanest creature.’ 

We were having our evening meal. The 
Mother had prepared a dish of potatoes and 
some watery vegetables. She brought it to us 
saying, ‘See what this tastes like’. I tasted a 
little and said, ‘Just like a patient’s diet, cool 
and bland. Who cooked it?’ 

The Mother replied, ‘I did’. 

‘With your own hands?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

I said: ‘Well, it is nothing special. People 

from our parts would not care for it.* 



The Mother said, ‘Try just the juice*. 

Nalini commented: ‘Aunt, you never use 

chillies. How can he eat it?’ 

The Mother said to her: ‘Now, don’t listen 
to him. When you taste it yourself, you will 
like it.’ 

I continued: ‘For some days, I have been 

making enquiries about which dishes you have 
cooked, and trying them out. But they all 
taste the same.’ 

The Mother said: ‘Very well, one day I 

shall cook as they do in your parts. . . . One 
has to put more chillies, isn’t it that?’ 

I said: ‘But not too much. Anyway, the 

taste need not be bad even if there are not 
enough chillies!* 

Whereupon the Mother said to Nalini: ‘Get 
some peas tomorrow. I shall cook. I used 
to be quite a good cook; now I am getting out 
of practice. Lakshmi’s mother and I would 
cook at Kamarpukur. One day, the Master 
and Hriday were eating together. Lakshmi’s 
mother was an excellent cook. The Master 
tasted something she had prepared and cried, 
“Oh, Hridu, the person who cooked this is a 
specialist!” Then he ate something that I had 
cooked and said, “And this one is a quack”. 
... To which Hriday replied : “True, but 

your quack will be at hand all the time. . . . 
You have only to call her; the specialist’s fees 
are very high, and she is not always available. 
People always call in the quack first; the quack 
is always one’s friend.” The Master said, 
“Quite right, she is always there”. 

‘One day, at Dakshineswar, the Master ask- 
ed me to cook something nice for Naren. I 
made mug-dal and capatis. After the meal, he 
asked Naren, “Well, how did you like it?” 
Naren replied, “Quite nice, just like a patient’s 
diet”. Then the Master asked me, “What was 
it that you cooked for him? Make chana-dal 
and thicker capatis”. In the end I did so. 
Naren ate it, and was highly pleased.’ 
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8th May 1913 , Jayrambati 

Radhu had been unwell, and her crazy 
mother was scolding away. Addressing the 
Mother, she said, ‘You have been giving my 
daughter medicines to kill her’. Beginning 
with this, she went on to say whatever came 
to her lips, till at last uncle Barada was sum- 
moned, and he berated her. The Mother had 
reached the limit of her patience, and she too 
rebuked her: ‘I shall put an end to you today. 
If I do so, no one on earth can save you. And 
I shall not be committing a sin, but a good 
deed.* 

Later, she said to us: ‘I fell into the hands 
of a husband who never so much as spoke to 
me slightingly. Once at Dakshineswar, I 
carried some food to his room. As I was 
coming away, thinking it was Lakshmi and not 
I, he said, “Close the door as you go”, using 
the familiar second person singular, as is the 
custom when addressing juniors or inferiors. 
I answered, “Yes, I am doing so”. He was 
embarrassed when he recognized my voice, 
and said, “Oh, it is you! I thought it was 
Lakshmi. Please do not mind my addressing 
you that way”. Even the next day, he came 
before my room and said, “Look, my dear, I 
could not sleep last night, wondering how I 
could speak so rudely to you”. And now see 
how this creature abuses me day and night!’ . . . 

8th June 1913, Jayrambati 

Sri Surendranath Bhowmik and Dr. Durga- 
prasad Ghosh have arrived. They will be 
leaving this afternoon. After their morning 
bath, they came to pay their respects to the 
Mother. The Mother placed her hand on their 
heads and blessed them and asked them to be 
seated. After a few words, Suren Babu asked 
the Mother: *Mother, whenever I worship the 
Master, I am faced with a problem. Suppos- 
ing someone believes that his chosen deity and 
the Master are one and the same, then after 
worshipping his chosen goddess in the form of 



the Master, it sounds rather awkward to con- 
clude the puja by addressing the deity in the 
feminine.’ 

The Mother smiled and replied: ‘Well, my 
son,£he is the Godhead and one’s chosen deity; 
he is all the gods and all their sacred word- 
symbols; in him one worships all the gods and 
goddesses. It does not matter how you address 
him/) 

Suren Babu said, ‘Mother, I cannot meditate 
properly*. 

The Mother said: ‘What does it matter? It 
is enough if you look at the Master’s picture. 
When the Master was ill at Cossipore, the boys 
took turns in watching him. Gopal was with 
him, and he left the Master in order to sit for 
meditation. So he remained for a long time. 
Girish Babu arrived and, hearing about this, 
said, “What! he on whom he is meditating lies 
here suffering, and he goes off to meditate!” He 
immediately sent for Gopal, and the Master 
asked him to massage his feet, saying, “Not that 
I ask you to do so because my feet are aching, 
but because you have many good deeds to your 
credit”. So, just look at the Master, and that 
will be enough.* . . . 

Durga Babu asked, ‘Mother, I cannot always 
decide what rules to follow about taking food*. 

The Mother answered: ‘There was only one 
rule to which the Master paid particular atten- 
tion ; he never ate at funeral feasts. . . . Other- 
wise, dedicate your food to him in your mind 
and eat everything.* 

Durga Babu continued: ‘Mother, frequent- 
ly, when I am working at the hospital, I feel 
thirsty, and am obliged to drink water from 
the hands of all sorts of people. Does that 
matter?* 

The Mother said: ‘What else can you do? 
One has to do these things when at work. Re- 
member the Master as you drink. There is no 
harm. Those who have to work cannot afford 
to be so particular.* 
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Suren Babu said: ‘Then, again. Mother, one 
has to live with the various members of a 
family. Some people take their food as soon 
as it is ready, even before it is dedicated. I feel 
constrained about offering such food to God.’ 

The Mother said: ‘These things happen in 
life, even with us. Somebody may be a little 
sickly, and has to have his food set aside early. 
When the food arrives, say to yourself that he 
(the Master) has given it to you and then take 
it. There is no harm in that.’ . . . 

Suren Babu asked, ‘Mother, I live so far out; 
is there any truth in dreams?’ 

The Mother said : ‘Oh, yes, dreams about him 
are true. He used to forbid people to repeat 
dreams about him, even to him.’ 

Suren Babu continued: ‘Mother, we do not 
know what the Master was like; we have never 
seen him. You are everything to us.’ 

The Mother replied: ‘Do not fear, my son, 
the Master will take care of you here and here- 
after.’ 

They left after their meal, accompanied by 
uncle Barada, who was going to Calcutta. In 
time, they reached the open fields to the north. 
The Mother accompanied them for a short dis- 
tance and then stood watching, as long as she 
could see them. 

When Suren Babu was the head master of 
a school at Ballaratanganj, he was pained to 
learn that the butchers of that locality were in 
the habit of skinning live cows. One day, they 
actually did so in front of the school. The 
Hindu and Muslim students, the teachers of the 
school, and Suren Babu himself protested 
strongly against this. The butchers were given 
a beating, and all this led to trouble. The 
butchers threatened to ill-treat Suren Babu. At 
this time, two or three boys from that school 
came to Jayrambati for the Mother’s blessings. 
Suren Babu sent a letter with them, and they 
themselves related the whole story. The 



Mother shuddered when she heard it and, re- 
ferring to Suren Babu, cried, ‘Who will protest 
against such a deed if not you?’ At the 
Mother’s request, an encouraging letter was 
written to Suren Babu, and he was urged to 
do his utmost to put an end to the cruel prac- 
tice. To Suren Babu’s second letter, the 
Mother asked us to write, ‘If there is any truth 
in God, then there will be a remedy for this’. 
A lawsuit ensued from the incident and, al- 
though the results were not as encouraging as 
one could hope them to be, gradually the cruel 
practice was stopped; at least, it was no longer 
done openly. 



11th June 1913 , Jayrambati 

I and another were at our midday meal on 
the verandah of the Mother’s house. ... In 



the course of our conversation, the Mother said : 
\JSatya-yuga (golden age) commenced with the 
advent of the Master. Some special people 
came with hiiru) Our Naren was the greatest 
rsi of the Sapta Rsis (seven seers). He could 
have said that Naren was one among a hundred 
rsis, but he said, one among the seven. Arjuna 
came as Jogin (Swami Yogananda). How 
many outstanding people came with him? Do 
you think a great many? One may get loads 
of sour mangoes, but not so many of the fajli 
species. {Numerous ordinary people are born, 
and die. The greatest souls accompany God in 
order to do His work.O 



I said, ‘Swami Vivekananda, too, said that 
the satya-yuga commenced with the advent of 
the Master’. 



The Mother replied, ‘It is so indeed’. 



12th June 1913 , Jayrambati 

We were at our midday meal on the verandah 
of the Mother’s house; the Mother had seat- 
ed Radhu, too, in a corner, and was feeding 
her. The Mother said to Radhu: ‘Come on, 
eat this dish of herbs, the Master used to have 
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it. He loved it — herbs, figs, and green 
bananas. He had a weak stomach. Come, 
drink your milk.* 

Radhu said, ‘No please, no more’. 

The Mother pressed her: ‘Come now, have 
a little more. When the Master was ill, Ganga- 
prasad Sen of Kumartuli was called in. The 
Kaviraj forbade him to drink any water when 
he was taking his medicine. The Master kept 
asking everybody, “Well, my dear, do you 
think I shall be able to do without water?” 
They answered, “Certainly you will”. He ask- 
ed me, “Can I manage?” I replied, “Of 
course, you can”. He went on, “Even from 
the pomegranates you give me, you must wipe 
away all the water. Can you do it?” I said, 
“We shall try our best to do whatever Mother 
Kali ordains”. At last, he strengthened his 
mind and took the medicine without any water. 

‘Every day, I would give him six to eight 
pounds of milk, sometimes as much as ten 
pounds. The man who brought his cow and 
milked it here for us would give me more than 
my share. He used to say: “Those fellows 
take home the milk intended for Kali and give 
it to God knows whom. If I leave some here, 
at least the Master will have it.” Indeed, he 
was very devout. I used to give him sandes , 
rasagolla, and any other sweetmeats that I had 
— people used to send large quantities of them 
in those days. I would boil the milk and re- 



duce it to two or three pounds. He used to 
ask, “How much!” I would answer, “Why, 
about a little more than two pounds”. “Then 
why did Golap say it was more?” “She does 
not know. How can she know our measures? 
How can she possibly guess the capacity of our 
jugs?” 

‘But he asked her again, and Golap said, 
“One bowl from here and one from the temple”. 
He was shocked: “What! All that milk! Go, 
call her. Ask her.” As soon as I arrived, 
he asked me, “How much does that bowl hold? 
How many chataks? How many powas ?” I 
answered: “How can I say how many chataks 
or powas ? You must have your milk; what 
does it matter how many chataks or powas ? 
Who is going to keep track of weights and 
measures?” He said, “But can I digest all that 
amount? I am sure to be ill!” And sure 
enough, he fell ill the same day. . . . He ate 
nothing that evening. His rice remained un- 
touched. I made him a little sago. Golap 
said, “You had only to tell me. Mother. How 
could I know? Now, he goes without food!” 
I said, “There is no harm in teUing these little 
fibs to make him eat. This is how I coax him 
to eat”.* . . . 

I said, ‘Well, it appears that the mind is 
everything*. 

The Mother replied: ‘So it is. Otherwise, if 
he had not been told, he would have continued 
to enjoy his focJd-* 



Who has understood the Holy Mother? There is not a trace of grandeur. The Master had 
at least his power of vidya (knowledge) manifested, but' the Mother? — her perfection of knowl- 
edge is hidden. What a mighty power is this! Glory to the Mother! Glory to the Mother! 

— SWAMI PREMANANDA 




THE AIMS OF OUR EDUCATION 

By the Editor 



Vtdyayd. vindaie*mftam — Through knowledge (of the Self) is attained immortality. 

— Kena Upanijad, II.4. 



I 

Comenius, the great educational philosopher, 
said that education is the development of the 
whole man. This means that education should 
touch, chasten, and culture all the aspects of 
the human personality, his body, mind, and 
spirit True education ought to give a correc- 
tive to the entire outlook of man, removing 
all the angularities in his personality and turn- 
ing him out to be a man of robust mind and 
sound character, whose conduct and behaviour 
under varying situations become edifying and 
worthy of emulation. Such a character can- 
not be fashioned by merely imparting to man 
what is called the formal and liberal education 
of the arts and the sciences. Some other dis- 
cipline is necessary for the mind and the spirit 
of man. That training of the mind and the 
spirit can be effectively brought into being only 
by introducing the elements of moral and re- 
ligious education into the general scheme of 
educational curriculum. Plato, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Socrates, held that ‘education con- 
sists in giving to the body and soul all perfec- 
tion of which they are susceptible’. Here, in 
India, voicing the spirit and wisdom of our 
great sages, and fully embodying them in a 
most powerful form, says Swami Vivekananda 
that ‘education is the manifestation of the per- 
fection already in man*. Hence it is that all 
our plans of education and paradigms of train- 
ing should have this goal clearly before them, 
namely, ‘giving to the body and soul all perfect 
tion of which they are susceptible’ or ‘mani- 
festation of the perfection already in man*. 
These, then, ought to be our educational ideals. 

Against this background, it was heartening 



for us to learn from the newspapers a couple 
of months back that the Government of India 
are seriously thinking of appointing a high- 
power commission of educationists of standing 
to go into the question of imparting moral and 
religious education in schools and colleges and 
to advise them as to how best such a measure 
could be implemented in keeping with our age- 
old traditions as well as our modern aspira- 
tions. The decision of the government, we 
must add, has not come a day sooner; our 
wonder is why even so much delay became 
necessary. Nevertheless, we heartily welcome 
the step taken by them and congratulate them 
on their wise decision. 

This measure, we apprehend, may give rise 
to some mixed feelings in many minds. It may 
be asked, How will religious education fit in in 
a country which has declared itself to be a 
secular state? We may remind those whose 
thinking works on these lines that secularism 
in our concept, and as it has been clearly de- 
fined by our leaders, has no conflict with the 
religious spirit or religious education. 

We may recall in this connection the words 
of Prime Minister Nehru who defined secularism 
in India thus: ‘This did not mean that they 
(Indians) were to be irreligious or a nation of 
atheists. A secular state only meant that every 
individual in it was free to profess any faith 
he chose.’ Nearly a decade ago, when the con- 
stitution of the country was still on the anvil, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan had said: ‘India has 
always, even as early as 3000 b.c., accepted the 
fulfilment of the divine possibilities in man’s 
nature as the true aim of human existence, and 
our religion has never asked us to accept any- 
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thing in blind, unthinking faith. . . . Secular- 
ism means the adoption of the scientific spirit. 
It means the absence of religious arrogance or 
dogmatism, an attitude of impartiality so far as 
different religions are concerned, equality of 
opportunity for all religions, and no dogmatiz- 
ing for any one religion. ... It does not 
mean that we would be non-religious or dog- 
matically religious.’ 

In the light of these avowals, there should 
be no misapprehension in any mind with regard 
to the introduction of religious education in the 
country. On the contrary, the consequences 
of an educational system that does not possess 
the character-building influence, supplied by 
moral and religious training, are too dreadful 
to contemplate. Rightly approached, with a 
proper perspective of the aims and objectives to 
be achieved, the measure that the government 
are contemplating to introduce is bound to 
elicit wide appreciation and willing co-opera- 
tion from all sections of our people. Truly 
speaking, in this measure is reflected the deep 
anxiety that is welling up in the minds of a 
great majority of our thinking people, who are 
earnestly interested in the preservation of our 
national cultural heritage, its values and ideals, 
and who are worried at the spectacle of the 
new trends that are developing in the field of 
education. 

II 

Anyone who seriously ponders over what is 
taking place at present in the realm of educa- 
tion all over the country is sure to notice that a 
soul-killing morbidity has seized our sacred 
temples of learning, and the disease is eating 
into their very vitals. And the tonic to restore 
them to normal health and vigour can come 
only by infufcing into their body .the beneficent 
influence accruing from moral training and re- 
ligious education — a revival in part at least of 
the elevating and sanctifying atmosphere that 
prevailed in our ancient system of education, 
oriented according to the needs and moods of 



the present age. Only thus can we hope to 

tone up the educational institutions, enabling 

them to effectively play the role assigned to 

them in the context of our national, social, and 

individual lives. 

* 

Educational institutions are the anvils on 
which the nation’s citizens are forged and 
fashioned. It is therefore of vital importance 
that such healthy and helpful conditions be 
created in the educational field as conduce to 
the all-round growth of the personality of the 
student, who, after all, constitutes the citizen 
of tomorrow. By merely imparting secular edu- 
cation, viz. the formal and liberal education — 
the teaching of the arts and the sciences — -the 
all-round development of the students is not 
ensured. No doubt, such an education de- 
velops their intellect and widens the horizon of 
their knowledge of things; but there it stops. 
It does not give them a sense of the moral values 
and the ideas of morality. At best, it prepares 
them for a profession in life, to eke out the 
means of their physical existence, but nothing 
more. Certainly, it does not hold out any pro- 
mise to produce men of great character. The 
goodness of character results from quite a dif- 
ferent kind of training and education; it de- 
pends on moral training and religious education. 
It was an eminent British educationist who 
said, ‘Educate men without religion and you 
make them that clever devils’. Of the responsibi- 
lity that the school owes to society, John Dewey, 
the famous American philosopher, says: ‘The 
school is fundamentally an institution erected 
by society to do a certain specific work, to 
exercise a certain specific function in main- 
taining the life and advancing the welfare of 
society’ ( Moral Principles in Education, p. 7). 
He further says: ‘The relations of education to 
the public are different from those of any other 
professional work. Education is a public busi- 
ness with us, in a sense that the protection and 
restoration of personal health or legal rights 
are not. To an extent characteristic of no other 
institution, save that of the state itself, the 
school has the power to modify the social order* 
(ibid., Introduction, p. v). That being the 
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case, a powerful instrument such as the school 
should be judiciously used for disseminating 
moral and religious education side by side with 
the imparting of formal education. 

Ill 

But what is actually happening in the educa- 
tional field is entirely different. In a world 
that is becoming increasingly swayed by politi- 
cal and economic forces, educational aims and 
objectives themselves have undergone transfor- 
mation in such a way as to meet the needs of 
those forces. We shall deal with some of these 
new ideals and motives that are responsible for 
the recent trends in pedagogy. 

The modem era is all out for industrializa- 
tion. In the countries of the West, this craze 
has grown out of all proportions. The Eastern 
countries are not yet fully in its grip, but the 
day is not far off when they too will be com- 
pletely overtaken and overwhelmed by it. Be- 
cause of this craze, in the West, for the last 
half a century or so, educational methods and 
ideals were all geared up to the tempo of rapid 
industrialization. So much so, every branch of 
learning was oriented in such a way as to pro- 
duce men who would fit in well in a world 
that was out for industrialization. The motto 
was to produce more scientists and more techni- 
cians, more engineers and mere craftsmen, who 
would produce more, and ever mere, and con- 
tribute to the ‘material prosperity of man. The 
result was that man became machine-minded, 
goaded by the motive force of material pros- 
perity and happiness. 

In the struggle to adjust educational values 
and ideals to the demands of the new age, the 
higher values of education that were implicit 
in the philosophical teachings of a succession of 
teachers and thinkers have been pushed to. the 
background, if not completely overshadowed 
— ideals of self-knowledge and self-discipline, 
the stress on the perfection of the individual, 
the integration of the personality, and such 
others. These ideals are no longer to be found 



in the forefront in any scheme of life, at least 
not in the educational system that obtains today. 
Educational institutions are busy in planning for 
the preparation of man in a manner that would 
fit him into a world fast moving on the twin 
wheels of science and technology. 

In an age such as ours, to the extent that 
one becomes interested in the material things of 
life, one has necessarily to go in for a system of 
education that will make one most competent 
to attain that goal. Since man has become 
machine-minded, his educational needs are re- 
oriented to meet the demands of the new" situa- 
tion. In such a scheme of education, which we 
may term as ‘education for the mechanization 
of man*, where the only driving force is mate- 
rial progress and prosperity, there is hardly 
any scope for training in morality and religion. 

Next, look at the picture of a state that 
swears by methods which are totalitarian in 
form and content. In a totalitarian state, the 
state takes the position of an all-powerful god. 
All individuals living in it are, or ought to be, 
its votaries. The handful of men that hold 
authority are its high priests, and they dictate 
and direct the activities of the individuals in 
every sphere of life. The individual Is of little 
concern in such a set-up ; the mighty god of state 
is all in all, and everyone must bow low before 
it and its high priests. There is no talk of per- 
sonal freedom; all individual interests and per- . 
sonal preferences have to be sacrificed at the 
altar of the god of state. Everyone is a soldier 
to guard the liberty of the state. In such a 
set-up too, there is training, there is discipline, 
but it is all done in the military fashion. 

Right from birth, in the home, in the school, 
in the working sphere, everywhere discipline is 
enforced in a manner that the individual is 
made conscious of the role that he is expected 
to play in a totalitarian regime. If ever one 
resists or falters, down comes upon him the 
heavy hand of persecution, which is carried to 
the very extreme with meticulous precision and 
perfection. In such a state, the educationists 
have the special task of producing educational 
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patterns to suit the requirements of the politi- 
cal system and the dictates of the few that wield 
authority. Every phase of life is geared up to 
the one supreme purpose of the state. Indoc- 
trination in all spheres, at all levels, is resorted 
to in a thorough manner, and each individual 
is most vigilently watched to see that he or she 
grows according to the mould that is set for him 
or her. No protest or unwillingness is ever 
countenanced, and recalcitrant elements, if any, 
are coolly done away with to pave the way for 
the smooth running of the chariot of state. In 
such a situation, there can certainly be no liber- 
al education, which is what confers on man his 
freedom of thought, expression, and function. 
And sure enough, religious education has little 
to do in such an educational system, which we 
may term as ‘education for the militarization 
of man’. 

IV 

We shall now turn to a consideration of what 
we may call ‘education for the humanization 
of man’. In this scheme, the human and 
humane faculties of man are provided free 
scope for their full expression. By supplying 
knowledge to the mind of man, he is enabled 
to think and act for himself in a way that will 
be beneficial not only to himself, but to the 
community as well. There is discipline in it 
too, but that discipline does not thwart the in- 
dividual’s initiative, and lends only a helping 
hand in the regulation and ordering of his life 
and conduct and in the development of a re- 
fined character. By a gradual process of the 
training of the mind, one is enabled to realize 
one’s own rights and responsibilities in the con- 
text of the socio-political environment in which 
one lives. It is precisely in this system of edu- 
cation that moral principles have to play a 
great role in training up the minds of the citizens 
of a country. What is needed in this type of 
education, to quote John Dewey once again, ‘is 
a genuine faith in the existence of moral prin- 
ciples which are capable of effective applica- 
tion*. And he says further: ‘These moral 

2 



principles need to be brought down to the 
ground through their statement in social and 
psychological terms. We need to see that the 
moral principles are not arbitrary, that they are 
not “transcendental”; that the term “moral” 
does not designate a special region or portion 
of life. We need to translate the moral into 
the conditions and forces of our community life, 
and into the impulses and habits of the indi- 
vidual. . . . The one thing needful is that we 
recognize that moral principles are real in the 
same sense in which other forces are real; that 
they are inherent in community life, and in the 
working structure of the individual. If we can 
secure a genuine faith in this fact, we shall have 
secured the condition which alone is necessary 
to get from educational system all the effective- 
ness there is in it* (op. cit. 3 pp. 57-58). 

In such an education, the emphasis is not so 
much on what function a man is trained to per- 
form, as on how he is trained to discharge it. 
The stress is not on the verb, but on the adverb. 
Here we have to make a clear distinction be- 
tween education for the function of man and 
education of the being of man. Let us explain. 
If education keeps before it the ideal of turning 
out men of character who will perform their 
functions, whatever they may be, in a disinter- 
ested and conscientious manner, that is educa- 
tion of the being of man. Training of men’s 
talents and faculties to make them fit for the 
diverse functions in life is education for the 
function of man — such as an engineer, a doctor, 
a lawyer, an administrator, a scientist, a crafts- 
man, who are all equally members of the body 
social performing their own specific functions. 
But education of the being of man is devoted to 
the development of man as a human being first, 
and then to create facilities for the full expres- 
sion of the perfection that is inherent in him. 
Man ought to be human first, and then he can 
choose to become a poet or a philosopher, a 
scientist or an artist, an engineer or a doctor, 
a lawyer or a professor. The common denom- 
inator of all these professions is the humanity 
of the human being. The training of that hu- 
manity of the human being is what we would 
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term as the humanization of man, as against 
the mechanization and militarization of man 
that we discussed in the last section. 

An expert doctor or a thoroughgoing scien- 
tist need not necessarily be a moral person, if, 
as we have said, the stress is not laid on the 
development of the being of man. If a good 
man is also an efficient doctor, then the benefit 
that flows from such a person is immense. 
Otherwise, a wicked person who has all the 
functional qualification of an expert doctor can 
do incalculable mischief. In the hands of 
wicked men, the mighty force of scientific 
knowledge can become a dreadful instrument 
causing sorrow and suffering to numberless 
people. That is what is happening to science, 
which is being abused by unworthy men. 

The type of education that we are presently 
speaking of ought to undertake the responsibility 
of shaping individuals into fine examples of hu- 
man personalities* in whom human considera- 
tions will reign supreme, and all other interests 
will occupy only a secondary place. Alongside of 
formal and functional education, which, of 
course, is essential for everyone who wishes to 
be a useful member of society, there ought to 
be that indispensable aspect of education, name- 
ly, the education of the moral being of man. 
Both formal and moral education should be 
given side by side, in order to prepare man to 
accept and occupy a responsible and respectable 
position in society and to discharge the duties 
that devolve upon him truly, honestly, and con- 
scientiously. It is this kind of character-build- 
ing education that Swami Vivekananda wanted 
when he said: ‘The end of all education, all 

training, should be man-making. The end and 
aim of all training is to make the man grow . 5 
‘It is man-making education all round that we 
want . 5 

V 

Finally, we come to the loftiest aim of edu- 
cation, which we may term as ‘education for 
the divinization of man*. In this sphere, it is 



religion that plays the most vital part. It was 
Swami Vivekananda, again, who said that ‘reli- 
gion is the manifestation of the divinity already 
in man 5 and ‘religion is realization’. Indian 
scriptures declare that true knowledge — the 
knowledge of the Self — leads one to immortal- 
ity. It leads to the liberation of man from the 
thraldom of matter, to his spiritual emancipa- 
tion. All our secular knowledge, profundity of 
scholarship, and intellectual abilities are meant 
merely for the pleasure and glory of our world- 
ly life, and never for the freedom of the spirit. 
By this, it is not to be understood that secular 
knowledge or intellectual training is decried, 
but the Indian ideal of education, in its highest 
form, is spiritual realization, to enable man to 
realize his own inherent divine essence. Vidya - 
dana or imparting of secular knowledge is 
no doubt a great ideal; but greater than 
that is jnanadana or the gift of spiritual 
knowledge, the knowledge that liberates. Ac- 
tually, our scriptures classify knowledge into 
two kinds, lower and higher, i.e. the knowledge 
of the various sciences and arts, and the knowl- 
edge which leads to the realization of the in- 
destructible, absolute Truth, which is the funda- 
mental spiritual essence of the whole universe. 
Until that goal is reached, man’s education 
must continue uninterruptedly. The divinity 
that is latent in man must gradually unfold 
until he perceives his own identity with that 
fundamental spiritual essence which is the basis 
of all phenomenal existence. That is the acme 
of perfection, the summum bonum of life. 

According to the Indian scheme, the goal of 
life is twofold, abhyudaya and nihsreyasa , which 
takes into consideration both the social better- 
ment of man — meaning all happiness and 
prosperity, which has dharma as the basis of 
life and conduct — and his spiritual perfection 
or moksa. In the preservation of this great 
national ideal, every Indian has a moral obliga- 
tion. As such, any scheme of education that is 
sought to be introduced in the country must be 
such that it should be ready for a healthy assi- 
milation of the new social and economic pro- 
grammes, which are meant for developing our 
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material life, at the same time that it makes an 
earnest endeavour to prepare man for the spirit- 
ual perfection of his being. Education, in short, 
should become a dynamic force both in the 
social and spiritual aspects of our life. 



This aspect of education which is concerned 
with the spiritual unfoldment of man may well 
form an independent subject, the consideration 
of which we may reserve for a suitable occasion 
in the future. 



MAYA AND AVIDYA IN THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

By Professor Surendranath Bhattacharya 



It is said that the Buddha, on attaining 
enlightenment, evolved two formulas. These 
formulas are believed to represent his funda- 
mental teachings. The second of these formu- 
las is known as the twelvefold pratityasamut- 
pada — the concatenation of causes and effects. 
‘On ignorance depends karma ; on karma de- 
pends consciousness; on consciousness depend 
name and form; on name and form depend 
the six organs of senses; on the six organs of 
senses depends contact; on contact depends 
sensation. . . . Thus does this entire aggrega- 
tion of misery arise 7 (Warren). 1 

The doctrine of the pratityasamutpada seems 
to regard avidya as the ultimate cause of all 
miseries. In fact, the series would seem to in- 
dicate that the Buddha accepted avidya as the 
primal cause, from which evolves the world of 
mind and matter. 2 But when we take into 
account the implication of the doctrine, as 
pointed out by the Visuddhimagga (XVII), 
we must say that, although avidya is put at 
the beginning of the series, yet it is not to be 
taken, like the Pradhana of the Sahkhya, as 
the causeless primary cause of the world. For 
each one of the series is equally dependent 

1 Sarhyutta Nikaya , XXII. 90. 

2 Ibid., XI. 7-8, 



upon the rest, and if one fails, the entire series 
fails. They are like so many points on the 
circumference of a circle existing from eternity, 
and as no point can be called the first, so none 
of the series could be called the first. Igno- 
rance (avidya) is put first only to make the 
starting-point of a discourse. This, however, 
does not take away the importance of avidya 
as a link in the chain of the causal series. 



In the canonical texts, avidya is taken in the 
sense of mere ‘want of knowledge 7 , and no 
attempt seems to have been made to examine 
the concept philosophically. Thus, according 
to the Sutta Pitaka and the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, avidya is ‘want of knowledge 7 concern- 
ing misery, anteriority, etc. Majjhima Nikaya 
(Vol. I. p. 54) speaks about fourfold avidya: 
(i) avidya about sorrow, (ii) avidya as to how 
sorrow originates, (iii) avidya about the nature 
of the extinction of sorrow, and (iv) avidya as 
to how sorrow is destroyed. 

The Sabbatthivadins, however, do not regard 
avidya as a link in the. chain of the pratitya- 
samutpada. Avidya, with them, is delusion, 
representing the ultimate state of immaterial 
dharmas (existence units?). 8 

The Satasahasrika-prajna-pammita says that 



8 Vide Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought. 




